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EDUCATION AND THE CURRENT 
THREATS TO THE NATION? 


Mocs of our military success in World War II war 
in the Pacific is attributed to the fact that our boys 
were prepared to think for themselves in emergency 
whereas our opponents were trained to follow orders 
explicitly. This latter approach was effective only 
when conditions remained as planned and failed as 
soon as the situation altered. The most effective way 
to meet all conditions clearly was to prepare our 
young men to follow leadership intelligently by pro- 
viding them with the understanding necessary to exer- 
cise sound and consistent judgment when the leader- 
ship was too far removed from the scene to be 
effective. 

1From Dr. Theobald’s address on the occasion of his 
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College life is a long way from the military, but 
this particular principle of developing individual re- 
sponsibility and thinking in the light of ever-chang- 
ing conditions is one which applies at least as well 
to educational administration. It carries perhaps 
even further, for in education, when orders are nec- 
essary, and they sometimes are, they are in a real 
sense an evidence of failure for we can hardly expect 
top performance in the execution of any important 
measure which is neither understood nor wholeheart- 
edly accepted by those who are to carry it out. 
Ideally, one should strive to create such thorough 
understanding of basic principles and philosophies 
and their application that orders become guides for 
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action rather than dictatorial directives. 
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We have but recently witnessed a great world holo- 
caust, a war in which we fought for the integrity of 
man against a dictatorship which espoused and acted 
upon a principle of racial supremacy. 

Now, four years later, the world is again facing the 
threat of a dictatorial philosophy which, although it 
does not indorse the principle of racial supremacy, 
definitely attacks the right of the individual to be 
a formative factor in the determination of the col- 
lective social setting. 

Not only Queens College, but our city, state, and 
nation in common with a majority of the nations of 
the world are faced today with the problem of steer- 
ing a course which will avoid the pitfalls that attend 
extremist positions. 

In the case of our own great nation, the guideposts 
for this course were clearly provided by our fore- 
fathers when, with uncommon foresight, wisdom, and 
understanding, they brought forth and adopted the 
Constitution of the United States. Our founders pre- 
supposed a supremacy of the many which stems col- 
lectively from the integrity, freedom of expression, 
and informed opinions of the individual. We require, 
therefore, for the fruition of their ideals, a competent 
active citizenry. 

Queens College, as an American institution of higher 
learning, and perhaps even more particularly as a 
publicly supported institution, with a student body of 
unusually high intelligence, has as a prime responsi- 
bility the preparation of young men and young women 
for just such foreeful and alert citizenship. 

This does not mean that we should place one whit 
less emphasis on scholarship or on the continued main- 
tenance of high academic standards. As President 
Dodds has so ably pointed out, these are essential to 
a program directed toward meeting this obligation. 

I should like however, on this occasion, to place my 
emphasis on another phase of the problem. One 
which educators have long recognized and which, be- 
cause of a world in ferment, is particularly important 
today. 

One of the major elements in education for these 
broader responsibilities is, of course, a curriculum 
pointed toward an understanding of our American 
traditions and of the cultures of other peoples. This 
need was recognized early as is evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by the fact that all of our New York City 
high schools require the study of American history. 
The colleges, dealing with more mature minds, have 
extended the practice to include at least limited study 

of foreign cultures as well. 

That this of itself is not sufficient, however, was 
made strikingly clear some years ago when one of 
our New York papers published a study of history 
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incompetence. The results indicated that high-schoo| 
seniors did least poorly, with Congressmen running 
second. One of the most important things which the 
study showed was that recency of study and the extent 
to which the subject matter impinged upon daily 
activities were the primary factors in determining hoy 
much history a person retained. 

Apparently then, if our formal education for cit}. 
zenship is to have more than passing meaning, it must 
be coupled with an opportunity to practice democratic 
living. 

At the college level much of this opportunity must 
be provided through the medium of enriched “extra- 
curricular” activities. Born of the energy of youth 
seeking recreational outlets, first opposed and later 
tolerated by faculties, the extracurricular program 
had, shortly after the turn of the century, begun to 
gain acceptance as a vital part of the educational 
process. For many years, however, its values were 
thought of merely in terms of the development of the 
social graces. More recently, particularly with the 
development of ideologies which present threats to 
our American way of life, the greater significance of 
this phase of education is being appreciated. Let us 
consider some of these threats and, at least in general 
terms, how the extracurricular program can help to 
meet them. 

The first and perhaps most serious danger lies in 
the technique of the extremists who emphasize and 
make political capital of the historie tensions be- 
tween various groups in our society in an attempt 
to divide and conquer. Their major points of attack 
have been against the relationships between Catholics 
and Protestants, Christians and Jews, Negroes and 
whites, management and labor. These groups do, of 
course, often have different cultural backgrounds. 
The differences are frequently further emphasized by 
the sociological tendency toward neighborhood group- 
ings of like background. This, in turn, by limiting 
the opportunities of different groups for working and 
playing together limits the measure of real under- 
standing between them. 

Actually, it requires only brief examination into the 
facts to make one realize that the important simi- 
larities among these groups far outweigh their differ- 

ences. With the exception of a few individuals all 
of these groups believe in a power greater than man, 
all subscribe to substantially similar moral and ethical 
standards, all accept the great American concepts of 
the equality of man and the regard for individual 
rights, and all are concerned with the correction of 
injustices and inequalities of opportunity. Our chief 
problems arise out of the fact that, when people do 
not understand each other and each other’s forms of 
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expression, the accidental superficialities are likely to 
blind them to the underlying core of common agree- 
ment. 

At Queens College or at any college, for that 
matter, some of our young men and young women 
eome to us with little or no previous contacts with the 
representatives of other cultures. Particularly in an 
institution such as ours, where the students have been 
selected purely on the basis of high academic accom- 
plishment and represent therefore the probable lead- 
ers of tomorrow, it is essential that the entire atmos- 
phere and attitude of our institutions be pointed 
toward real, mutual understanding. It must be 
clearly emphasized that understanding does not mean 
concurrence. Frequently, it will serve to strengthen 
one in one’s own beliefs, but understanding does 
enable one to distinguish between those things which 
appear as differences only on the surface and those 
which are fundamental. It does enable us to identify 
those differences which, although we cannot accept 
them for ourselves, we can properly accept in others. 
And it is the only basis on which we can hope to ree- 
ognize clearly those very few differences—and I can 
assure you that they will be limited to individuals 
rather than to any of the groups which I have men- 
tioned—which are so fundamental that they constitute 
a threat to one’s ability to maintain one’s own moral 
and ethical identity. This is the kind of understand- 
ing which we must acquire if we are to fight effec- 
tively those acts and those ideas which are a danger 
to our society. We must not dissipate our energies in 
squabbling among ourselves about how best to fight 
names which change as quickly as they can be iden- 
tified. 

A second threat lies in the fact that, although our 
American system of government is the healthiest and 
soundest yet devised, it does have weaknesses and there 
are maladjustments. Ours is an emergent democracy 
and its very strength lies in its ability to correct its 
weaknesses. Our extremist friends make capital of 
our social inadequacies and try to make it appear that 
they are the rule rather than the exception. One way 
to minimize this is to correct the wrong. Many citi- 
zens today shy from the support of good causes be- 
cause the extremists have espoused them first. This is 
unfortunate since it plays right into extremist hands. 
We can fight for such causes without risking the 
radical stigma or seeming to give radicalism support, 
provided that we adhere strictly to the normally ac- 
cepted methods of approach. To do this it is essen- 
tial that we avoid meticulously the loud and ostenta- 
tious techniques which, if you analyze them, are cal- 
culated only to sow seeds of discord rather than to 
obtain the desired correction. 
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Even the correction of cases of maladjustment, how- 
ever, would not alone solve this threat. An ideology 
which does not accept honesty and truth as virtues 
would have no qualms at trumping up false charges. 
Our citizens must accept the American responsibility 
to ascertain all of the facts before taking action and 
they must further be prepared to make the launching 
of irresponsible charges as culpable as is the guilt of 
the charge itself. 

Bringing this to the college level, we must equip our 
students with the tools of constructive criticism and 
adjustment. We must be prepared to make available 
to them all possible information on such matters as 
concern them and we must further provide them with 
approved opportunities for adjusting their grievances 
without resorting to the spectacular measures so read- 
ily accepted by youth. 

This requires provision for ample opportunity for 
discussion among faculty, staff, and students on an in- 
formed and sincere basis. It requires the honest desire 
to understand and to be understood, and it demands a 
willingness ultimately to act in accordance with the 
truth and not merely on the basis of emotion or per- 
sonal interest. Only thus can we hope to teach our 
young people that the American system works. 

A third threat lies in the development of a technique 
first attributed to Goebbels and more recently adopted 
by others of dishonest intent. It is the principle that 
if you tell a big enough lie often enough it will be be- 
lieved. We of this country are particularly vulnerable 
to this approach because of our relatively high stand- 
ards and high degree of social consciousness. The 
mere ery of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, racism, 
communism, or fascism, for example, will often serve 
effectively to condemn a man in the public eye even 
though he be completely innocent. Most offenses 
against accepted social standards are not malicious; 
they stem usually from a lack of the kind of mutual 
understanding to which I earlier referred. Consider 
then which is the better course for a man to follow if 
he happens upon social injustice. Will he do best to 
go to others having little or no connection with or 
knowledge of the case, or will he do best to go directly 
to the offender in an attempt to correct the wrong? 
Which is the procedure better calculated to achieve 
success? Of course there are men who offend with 
intent, but these are few and we must not assume that 
men fall in this category. Furthermore, when we do 
find such instances we must avail ourselves of the due 
processes of the law and not condemn people merely 
by vociferation. Our young people must learn this 
direct approach. They must learn to view their fel- 
lowman with an assumption of confidence in his in- 
tegrity rather than with suspicion, and to accept the 
converse only when it has been proved. 
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THE DIVISION OF INTERMEDIATE 
REGISTRATION 


H. K. Winson anp W. Scorr GEHMAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


For many years the academie staff and the adminis- 
trative officials of the Pennsylvania State College have 
been concerned with the large number of students 
failing to meet the requirements of the curriculum in 
which they were enrolled. From evidence gained in 
conference with these students it was learned that 
frequently the failures resulted from the choice of a 
curriculum unsuited to their abilities or interests. 
Often the choice made by the student was based upon 
parental pressure or for other reasons not directly 
related to the student’s real interest and capabilities. 
Frequently the failing student was confused as to 
where his interests might lie. 

Like many other institutions of higher learning, the 
Pennsylvania State College requires the student to 
decide at the beginning of his college program the 
particular major field of study to be followed. <A 
great deal of evidence discloses that the choice is often 
made on snap judgment. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that frequently, when a student makes a change 
in his field of interest and enters upon a major 
where he really possesses the qualifications, he does 
satisfactory work, while if he remains in the original 
field he may continue to fail and be forced to leave 
college. Undoubtedly many students have been 
dropped from college as a result of the “hit or miss” 
action so often employed in the choice of a field of 
major study. 

Because of the demands upon the institution to care 
for the returning veterans,.the Pennsylvania State 
College inaugurated a plan of placing the freshmen 
students at various co-operating colleges and centers 
throughout the state. This plan has worked out very 
well. At the end of the first year, upon the satis- 
factory completion of his work, the student was per- 
mitted to transfer to the State College campus where 
he entered his sophomore year. In general, the pro- 
gram was successful and the students came to the 
State College campus and continued their work with 
little interruption. However, in many instances the 
students failed to adjust themselves to the change 
and were dropped because of low scholarship. Recog- 
nizing the importance of this problem, the Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College author- 
ized the formation of a new unit of the institution 
to deal with such cases. Accordingly, on July 1, 1949, 
there was formed a unit of the college designated as 
the Division of Intermediate Registration. 


The following basic rule was adopted: “A sty. 
dent whose scholastic average at the end of his seconj 
or third semester falls to or below .50 shall not he 
permitted to continue in any school of the college, 
but shall be enrolled in the Division of Intermediate 
Registration.” 

The grading system used at the college is such 
that 0 is given for what would be considered a grade 
of D, 1 for a C, 2 for a B, and 3 for an A. Thus js 
computed a numerical average for each student. A 
grade above, .50 as required would mean a grade 
intermediate between a D and a C. 

When the student’s record falls to the level indi- 
cated, he is notified by the dean of admissions that 
he has been transferred from the school in which he 
had registered at the time of entrance to the Division 
of Intermediate Registration. All of his records are 
then turned over to the division and, to all intents 
and purposes, he is no longer a member of a specific 
school. The staff of the division then proceeds to 
work with the student with a view to rehabilitating 
him so that he may return to the school of his original 
choice, or to guide him into a school of the college 
where he may be more likely to sueceed. Experience 
had shown that students were often enrolled in a 
school for which they possessed little or no apti- 
tude. A period of testing and observations, along 
with numerous interviews, frequently leads to a 
change in the field of interest with subsequent suc- 
cessful progress. 

A student who is transferred to the Division of 
Intermediate Registration is advised that he must 
meet certain minimum requirements during the time 
that he is enrolled in the division. He must earn a 
grade point average of 1.2 or better during his first 
or second semester. If he does not earn 1.2 during 
the first semester, he is given an opportunity to con- 
bine the two semester averages to attain the goal of 
1.2. If he is unable to make this average he will 
be dropped from the college. If at the end of one 
or not more than two semesters he has attained a 1.2 
average and if, in the opinion of the director of the 
division and the dean of the school to which the stu- 
dent wishes to transfer, he is acceptable, the student 
will be permitted to transfer and continue his work 
in a specifie school. 

The transfer of a student from the division to the 
school of his choice is not an automatic one. It must 
appear to the officials of the division as well as to 
the dean of the school where the student seeks to 
continue his work that it is desirable for him to 
transfer and continue in that field of study. It is 
expected that in some cases where the required aver- 
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age has been attained, it may be desirable for a stu- 
dent to withdraw from college because of certain fae- 
tors which are learned as a result of observation, 
tests, and interviews with the student. 

The student is not permitted to carry a full sched- 
ule of:courses during the time that he is enrolled in 
the division which has set a maximum of 153 eredits 
In many cases the schedule will 
College rules require 


for the semester. 
include fewer than 154 credits. 


q a minimum of 12 eredits of all full-time students. 


The remedial courses, even though they do not carry 
eredit, are evaluated in terms of the number of class 


? meetings per week and considered as credit courses 
* when computing the maximum of 154 credits per 
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semester. 

When the student is admitted to the division he 
receives the benefits of a vocational- and educational- 
guidance program. The Student Advisory Service, a 
most important unit of the college, in co-operation 
with the division, administers a battery of vocational- 
guidance inventories designed to aid the student and 
counselor in selecting a vocational objective. These 
tests are interpreted for the students in small groups, 
followed by an individual interpretation by a trained 
counselor. 

All guidance tests are designed to help the student 
understand his own problems and to assist him to 
achieve an objective evaluation of his interests as 
well as the goals which he may hope to attain. These 
tests are administered to help the student establish 
more concrete and realistic educational and voca- 
tional objectives by considering collectively the re- 
sults of tests concerned with aptitude for college 
work, three personality factors contributing to success 
or failure in college, general life interests as com- 
pared with the interests of successful individuals in 
various occupational and professional areas, achieve- 
ment in reading speed and accuracy, and an appraisal 
of the adequacy or indequacy of established modes 
of study methods. Following the completion of voca- 
tional-guidance interviews with the student, addi- 
tional inventories and aptitude tests may be indi- 
eated and are administered as a further aid toward 
meeting the individual needs and objectives. 

Measures resulting from the administration of the 
above inventories along with the student’s high-school 
rank are combined and used in computing a predic- 
tion of the student’s freshman or sophomore grade- 
point average in terms of Penn State’s grading sys- 
tem. Predicted averages are computed for all schools 
within the college with the exception of physical edu- 
eation. The whole and/or part test scores of the 


college aptitude, personality, and interest inventory 
enter into the computation of the predictions. 


Some 
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of the scores entering into the multiple regres- 
sion formulae receive positive weightings, while 
others receive negative values. The actual or ob- 
tained sophomore-year average may vary somewhat 
from the prediction in aceordance with the degree 
to which the student makes use of his abilities. Fae- 
tors, such as motivation, study habits, ete., which ean- 
not as yet be adequately measured or have not been 
included in the prediction formulae may cause the 
obtained average to differ somewhat from the pre- 
dicted average. However, as shown by reliability 
studies, the averages earned by two-thirds of the 
students will not vary more than +0.4 grade points 
from the average predicted for the individual student. 

When these predicted grade-point averages are 
used in conjunction with the actual performance of 
the student during his first year, it may indicate that 
the student has erred in his choice of curriculum. It 
is recognized that not all difficulties are due to the 
student’s choice of curriculum; they may be the result 
of lack of aptitude to do the work or some physical 
defect or emotional disturbance in his make-up. An 
attempt is made to analyze and evaluate the difficulty 
so that appropriate recommendations may be offered. 
In such eases the student may be referred to one or 
more of the following clinies for special help: Psy- 
chological Clinic, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Read- 
ing Clinic, or Health Service. 

The division emphasizes the fact that it is a service 
organization to the entire college and, as such, works 
very closely with the staffs of the various schools 
making up the institution. Early in the organization 
an advisory committee was formed of representatives 
from each of the -academic schools. This committee 
has functioned not only in an advisory capacity but 
also as an executive committee. The committee has 
been most valuable in acting as a liaison group to 
carry the various problems to and from the schools 
eoncerned. The division has emphasized the fact 
that its suecess will be determined by the reduction 
in the number of students enrolled, rather than in 
what might be considered the common objective of a 
new unit, that of building up a large number of en- 
rollees. 

Through this close tie-in with the various schools 
involved, as soon as the division is able to determine 
where the student may properly belong and where he 
wishes to continue his work, he is placed in direct 
contact with an adviser in the school concerned and 
secures the personal guidance from the school to which 
he is planning to go as well as counsel from the offi- 
cers of the division. The importance of this close 
relationship will be most evident to anyone consid- 
ering this problem. It is fortunate that this co- 
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operative plan has been successful as it is believed 
to be necessary for any such program to operate 
effectively. Otherwise, it would have been impossible 
to make the advances that have been made in the 
program. 

While the division is too new to draw definite con- 
clusions as to its ultimate success, there is evidence 
that it is proving effective in helping the students to 
become adjusted to college life. The Michigan Speed 
of Reading Test given to a group of 266 students 
provided some rather significant results. In com- 
parison with sophomore norms at the Pennsylvania 
State College, the raw test score ranking at the 50th 
percentile was 52. The results secured with 266 
D.I:R. students showed the following: the mean score 
equalled 44.10; the median score, 44.15; the range 
of scores was 72 to 18; the standard deviation was 
10.85. One hundred ninety-three, or 73 per cent, of 
the students achieved scores below the 50th percentile 
on this test, while 53, or 27 per cent, of those tested 
made scores at or above the 50th percentile. This 
significant result seems to indicate that low achieve- 
ment in reading may be an important factor in the 
ability of these students to achieve success in college. 

As a result of test scores, some 160 students were 
placed in a special course, Education 105, which has 
been very helpful in teaching the students how to 
read and how to study. Many students have come 
to our office and reported that they had derived great 
benefit from the training received. The course does 
not carry credit but is counted as two credits in com- 
puting the student’s load toward his maximum of 154 
credits. 

In addition to the students placed in Education 
105, we have referred 52 students to the Psychological 
Clinic where they have received special help in meet- 
ing their problems. Three students have been sent 
to the Speech and Hearing Clinic, and ten to the 
Reading Clinic. 

We have evidence which leads us to believe that 
we are making corrections and helping students to 
make adjustments here which would not have been 
possible had they not received the special guidance 
and counsel. 

As indicated earlier, we soon jearned that many 
of these students were enrolled in the wrong curricu- 
lum. As a result of the tests and our interviews with 
them, of a total of 269 students on campus in Sep- 
tember, 162 decided to change their major fields of 
interest. A typical case is the student who entered 
college with the intention of becoming a doctor of 
medicine only to discover that he did not have the 
ability to learn chemistry and related courses. An 
equally common example is the student who enrolled 
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in engineering because of parental pressure or pseudo. 
interest, and then discovered that he could not maste; 
the essential mathematics courses. The two schools, 
Chemistry and Physies and Engineering, are involved 
in many of the changes in curricular objectives tha 
we have encountered. Where the student finds } 
difficult to realize the desirability of changing his 
major field of interest, we refer him to the officials 
of the school which he hopes to enter. The official; 
of the school present to the student additional ey. 
dence in support of our findings which often help the 
student accept a change in curriculum. 

We believe that at the conclusion of one or two 
semesters of working with the students it will be pos. 
sible in many eases for the student either to return 
to the school of his original choice or to transfer to 
another school based upon his change in interest and 
the information that it has been possible to gain 
through testing and the personal interviews that each 
has received. 

Under present conditions the Pennsylvania State 
College places all students who have encountered 


scholastic difficulties and who wish to transfer from | 


their present school to another school of the college 
in the Division of Intermediate Registration. This 
group has many of the same problems of the group 
referred to earlier. All are given the various tests, if 
they have not had them previously, and the same 
general program of counseling is followed in guiding 
them toward their chosen objectives. 

Under the leadership of Robert G. Bernreuter, the 
Student Advisory Service of the college has been 
carrying on a program of administering vocational- 
aptitude tests to entering students for a period of 
several years. These tests have proved extremely 
valuable, although there is evidence to show that many 
faculty members have failed to use them to the fullest 
extent. By setting up a special staff trained to 
counsel with students and to meet the various prob- 
lems that arise through curricular misplacement and 
to guide them as well as possible toward gaining their 
educational objectives, it is believed that the Division 
of Intermediate Registration may serve as a very in- 
portant adjunct of the various schools in the college. 
The evidence indicates that we are being successful in 
our program of guiding these students toward the 
satisfactory completion of their educational programs. 

In a large institution such as the Pennsylvania 
State College there is a marked tendency to throw the 
work at the student and then to let him “sink or 
swim.” Unfortunately, with this system some worth- 
while and promising students sink and their educa- 
tional careers are stopped with no opportunity for 
them to continue their schooling. We believe that 
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this program as it develops will serve to help the 
students in many ways so that we will have fewer 
failures and a greater percentage of our students will 
be able to adjust themselves earlier in their college 
eareer so that they may successfully earn the bac- 
ealaureate degree. 

Those students whose work at the end of the first 
semester indicates their inability to do satisfactory 
work in college are urged to transfer to schools on a 
subeollege level where they may obtain training to 
prepare them for life or to establish vocational ob- 
jectives requiring no additional schooling. It is 
recognized that not all high-school graduates are 


| qualified to earn a college degree nor is it necessary 


in order to achieve success or happiness in life. It is 
our plan to conduct exit interviews for each student 
dropped so that he may leave the institution with 
an appreciation of the fact that he has received every- 


: thing possible from it and that the institution is in- 


terested in his future welfare. This point is most 
important, particularly as regards public relations 
with the parents, who often expect that their son or 
daughter is capable of doing the impossible. We 
have found that it is extremely important to have the 
parents come in fer visits so that we may explain to 
them the working plans and operations of the divi- 
sion. Several have indicated their appreciation of 
this opportunity to know about our work and have 
followed with considerable interest the progress that 
is being made. As a land-grant institution, the im- 
portance of public relations cannot be overemphasized. 
When midsemester below-grade reports are received 
for the student, a special letter is sent notifying 
him of his deficiencies. At the same time a copy 
of the letter is sent to the parent. We find that 
generally the parents appreciate having this infor- 
mation and often are able to help us motivate the 
student to improve his work. 

It is expected that ultimately students may find 
it possible to elect to enter the Division of Inter- 
mediate Registration rather than to be placed there by 
compulsion. Under our present arrangements, the 
dean of a school may transfer a student from his 
school to the division where he may have the ad- 
vantage of the special help and counsel offered by the 
staff members. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the objective of the staff of the division is to get 
the student into one of the various schools just as 
soon as possible. As soon as the student is able to 


demonstrate that he can do successful work, it is our 
desire to see him transferred to a school of the college. 
We will gauge our success in this program by the 
rapidity with which we can reduce the number of 
students enrolled, rather than in the building up of 
a large enrollment. 
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RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION: A NEW 
KIND OF SCHOOL? 


Luioyp H. Exuiorr 


Cornell University, 
and 


SAMUEL E. DuNCcAN 


State Supervisor of Negro High Schools, 
North Carolina 


For more than half a century all levels and types 
of schools have been industriously “enriching their 
curriculums” to meet the modern demands for making 
the program more effective, more lifelike, and more 
“functional.” Educators at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels have been pointing out a variety of 
sources from which new curricular materials may 
come. Some have gone so far as to suggest that re- 
vision should really mean stripping the program of the 
excess baggage which tradition and special interests 
have thus far retained. In each locality this revamp- 
ing has gone forward with all varieties of effect from 
these influences. 

Perhaps the latest addition to the enrichment at- 
tempt is that movement which has been labeled “Re- 
source-Use Education.” It has gained most of its 
momentum in the Southern states, although scattered 
schools with effective programs are to be found in all 
sections of the country. This new kind of curricular 
material, if defined, would contain the following con- 
cepts: Resource-use education is concerned with the 
discovery, the organization, the conservation, and the 
utilization of the human, social, and physical resources 
of a community for the purpose of improving the 
quality of living of the people. 

Immediately the questions arise: Does this concept 
differ from the accepted purpose of education in our 
society? Is this in conflict with our present beliefs as 
to the functions of secondary education? Does this 
indicate a different emphasis for our high schools? 
What new problems or difficulties are involved if we 
should attempt to institute a program of resource- 
use education? 

Whether we choose to draw a comparison between 
the concepts of this newly entitled education and the 
seven cardinal principles or the ten functions of sec- 
ondary education, it is evident at once that the theo- 
retical ideals do not oppose each other. Improved 
health and the worthy use of leisure time would mean 
an improvement in the quality of living as would the 
satisfaction of student needs on the evidence of dif- 
ferent capacities, aptitudes, or interests. 

It might be pointed out that it is here that the satis- 
factory adjustment of individual pupils offers the best 
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chances for success. And, although there is no at- 
tempt here to link resource-use education to the move- 
ment at the secondary level which has been labeled 
“life-adjustment,” there does appear to be much in 
common between the two concepts. Obviously, the 
former offers much of the means to the achievement of 
the latter. 

In spite of the fact that there is no obvious conflict 
between the concepts of resource-use and the previ- 
ously identified purposes of secondary education, nev- 
ertheless, a new emphasis is strongly implied. Re- 
source-use education charges the secondary school with 
responsibility for “discovering, organizing, conserving, 
and utilizing the human, social, and physical resources 
of a community. ...” This defines more positively 
than ever before the aggressive nature which the school 
must take, through its instructional program, in im- 
proving the quality of living in the cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and rural areas of this country. To improve 
living for more people means exactly the same as 
achieving a better adjustment for more people. This 
does not conflict with the ideal that has guided public 
education from the earliest days in this country; in- 
stead, it is another step forward on the long road en- 
visioned by our forefathers—that free, public sec- 
ondary education for every youth in the country is 
a way by which our civilization can reach higher and 
higher levels. 

The ideal is both noble and fascinating. But where 
does it fit into our curriculum in such a manner as to 
gain some promise for realization? Must there be 
added still another subject to that complex, checker- 
board schedule which now reflects the high school’s 
instructional program? Obviously, a new subject field 
would only add more confusion to an already cumber- 
some curriculum and further postpone the necessity 
for separating the chaff from the grain. Moreover, 
there would be danger of restricting the study of the 
community resources to the direction of special teach- 
ers since to do so might jeopardize the maximum ex- 
ploration and use by all teachers and pupils. Many 
of us can breathe a sigh of relief when a new job is 
assigned to some course or to some teacher because we 
may then forget that area and give our attention to 
that which has always been our interest. 

It is apparent, also, that many schools have stepped 
forward in the area of resource-use education, although 
those efforts have not been so branded. Many teachers 
have gone far in discovering with their pupils the re- 
sourees of the community; some have organized scat- 
tered resources; others have been concerned with 
conserving; and still other school programs have at- 
tempted to utilize those resources in making life in 
the community more replete with understanding and 
vision. There is promise, also, that the movement, 
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older than its label, may rally together the forces o; 
secondary education in a more positive attack on com. 
munity weaknesses than has heretofore been imagined, 
Whatever be the degree to which a school may wish 
to launch positively a program designed to achieve 
the ideal of this new movement, principles which ap. 
pear sound for guidance of that work would include 
the following :1 

1. The high school must assume an active part in 
the improvement of its community and undoubtedly 
in many communities that part will place the schoo! 
in the role of direct leadership. 

2. In the approach to the field of resource-use edy- 
cation the secondary school should place major em. 
phasis upon the conservation of the human, social, 
and physical resources followed by the utilization of 
the same resources in the instructional program. Cer. 
tainly, if there is any one obligation of the public 
school which can be definitely assigned in this area, 
it is that of leading the community to conserve the as. 
sets which are already present. Intelligent conserva. 
tion alone would make necessary many of the addi- 
tional concepts herein presented. 

3. In general, it can reasonably be expected that 
the fewer the agencies in a given community the 
broader must become the responsibility of the high 
school for the improvement of its community. As 
these agencies multiply, somewhat in proportion to the 
size of the community, the co-ordination of the work 
of various groups will tend to take some of the burden 
away from the school. 

4. The total program of resource-use education 
should provide a medium through which pupils may 
gain inereasingly an understanding of their responsi- 
bility for the improvement of the local community and 
of the whole of society. 

5. Resource-use education should be integrated with 
existing subject-matter fields instead of being set up 
as a separate discipline. Under the present curricular 
structure such integration offers unlimited possibili- 
ties, whereas the institution of a new course would 
leave this new education struggling for survival among 
many offerings. This concept is so timely that it 
should not be endangered in such a fashion. 

To meet the first challenge which will arise—that of 
the accusation that teachers in today’s schools are not 
prepared to participate in such a program—there is 
but one recommendation: An inservice training pro- 
gram on a scale that will guarantee effectiveness. To 
leave this responsibility to the teacher-training insti- 
tution not only would delay for many years any pos- 

1 For the evaluation of these principles by a selected 
group of experts, see S. E. Duncan, ‘‘The Utilization of 
Community Resources in the Instructional Program of 


the Secondary School,’’ Cornell University, 1949 (unpub- 
lished doctoral thesis). 
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sible success but might actually keep back the ultimate 
realization. Therefore, the final recommendations 
should be concerned with the administration of an in- 
service training program. They would need interpre- 
tation along these lines: 

1. Time should be provided within the daily sched- 
ule for teachers to take pupils into the community for 
the purposes of discovering and utilizing resources. 
The interest of teachers will be a natural one provided 
that there is evidence that this idea is to be a real part 
of the instructional program and not alone another 
worry for teachers. 

2. Teachers need training in the conservation and 


» utilization of the human, social, and physical resources 





Dn aes 


of the community. 

3. When pupils are taken into the community, 
proper adjustments must be made with the staff of the 
high school as well as with the parents of children and 


the agencies or groups to be visited and observed. 


This involves a kind of threefold relationship which, 
with attention, can be solved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned and to the benefit of the school in its public- 


’ relations program. 


4, Within the school it is obvious that teachers must 
avoid infringing upon the time of other teachers in 


’ their zealous efforts to carry out the ideas of this pro- 


gram. The building of a sympathetic viewpoint 
among all teachers before the launching of such a 
program should do much to eliminate future differ- 
ences. 

5. The whole organizational scheme of the high 
school must be based upon democratic procedures, and 
the various groups of the community must be repre- 
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sented so as to offer a unified chance for success. The 
teacher-pupil-parent triangle is obvious here again as 
well as the more direct relationship between the class- 
room of the school and the community ageney or 
group. 

6. Within the school it would appear feasible that 
leadership might be rendered from representatives of 
many and varied subject-matter fields instead of limit- 
ing such possibilities to the few teachers who have al- 
ready made many contacts within the community as a 
result of the very nature of their work. 

The ultimate success of any attempts in the area of 
resource-use education must be judged on the indi- 
vidual pupil’s part in such a program. The degree to 
which resource-use education is articulated with the 
rest of the program, both vertically and horizontally, 
will determine in a large measure this success. 

This simple broadening of the high-school curricu- 
lum offers the promise of becoming the means by which 
the American secondary school can become an integral 
and constructive element in American society and can 
include, perhaps for the first time, the step-by-step 
correlation of life activities as faced in the community 
atmosphere with the program of the school. 

It should be recognized immediately that such a step 
would offer a broader base for the curriculum of the 
typical high school which still remains to this day 
quite academie in nature. However, the incorporation 
of resource-use education need not be a new kind of 
education. Perhaps it should be the same kind of 
school except that it may now become enlivened by 
taking advantage of the natural closeness of the local 
community. 
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THIRD ALLERTON CONFERENCE OF 
MIDWESTERN DEANS OF STUDENTS 


Frep H. TurNrER 


University of Illinois 


THE third Allerton Conference of Midwestern Deans 
of Students was held at the University of Illinois’ 
Allerton Park, May 26-28. Thirty-three deans and 
their associates were in attendance, including, in ad- 
dition to the Midwestern representatives, William J. 
Bender, Harvard University; N. M. McKnight, Col- 
umbia University; John E. Hocutt, William and 
Mary College; R. C. Beaty, University of Florida; and 
John Dale Russell, of the Office of Education, FSA. 
Stanley E. Crowe, dean of students, Michigan State 
College, served as chairman of the conference. 

There was no formal program. The group discussed 


mutual problems, policies, and procedures, appraised 
them, and attempted to identify trends in student 
personnel and life and welfare. While many indi- 
vidual topics were considered, particular attention was 
given to certain items, and those stimulating the 
most discussion were: activities and increased author- 
ity for student-governing units; recent court cases 
involving students; current disciplinary problems 
particularly those arising from drinking and misuse 
of automobiles; discrimination; enrollment trends; 
foreign students and their difficulties; housing prob- 
lems due to overcrowding; orientation courses and 
programs; placement prospects for graduates; traffic 
and parking problems; internal-organization problems. 

Dr. Russell summarized the discussions by indi- 
eating the important trends, that he had noted, 
toward the increasing democratization of educational 
administration by including students in many policy- 
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making committees, even in curriculum and fiscal 
planning. He also noted a trend toward an increas- 
ing interest on the part of certain academic de- 
partments in utilizing activity units in educational 
programs, particularly in music, journalism, dra- 
matics, and debate. He mentioned the growing 
tendency for academic and student-personnel workers 
to parallel and interrelate their work to the advan- 
tage of the student. 

A special guest speaker at the conference was 
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Philip Talbot, professor of political science, th: 
University of Chicago, well-known foreign corre. 
spondent, who has just returned from India apj 
Indo-China and who spoke briefly and answerag 
many questions in regard to the area he had jus 
visited. 

The significance of the Allerton Conferences of 
Midwestern Deans of Students seems to be well 
established, and the group will meet again, May 24-26 
1951. 





METHODS OF RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY 
; OF EDUCATION 


Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Guide to Research in Educational History. By Wi- 
LIAM W. BrickMAN. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 1949. ix+220 pages. $2.75. 
THE publication of a book on methods of research 

in the history of education is a welcome phenomenon. 

The critical observations of Polybius on the principles 

that should guide the historian were an indication of 

a wealth of insight and experience arising from cen- 

turies of historical writing in the Graeco-Roman 

world. Bernheim’s “Lehrbuch der historischen Meth- 
ode” and the “Introduction aux études historiques” by 

Langlois and Seignobos exhibited, similarly, a critical 

historic-mindedness, made possible by generations of 

historiographical labor which taught men to recognize 
and to discount the fiction of a “Livy that never lieth.” 

In Hockett’s “Introduction to Research in American 

History” one ean find an index of the growth of his- 

torical science in that field that had come about since 

1875. By the same token, Professor Brickman’s 

“Guide to Research in Educational History” is a sign 

of maturation in a field which had little more than a 

name in this country when Davidson, Monroe, and 

others began their work. To mention the crude be- 


ginnings, the failures, the fractional successes is but 


to recognize the truth of Cicero’s observation, in the 
De Oratore, concerning the growth of a scientific 
ordering of any field of study: “For nothing can be 
reduced into a science, unless he who understands the 
matters of which he would form a science, has previ- 
ously gained such knowledge as to enable him to con- 
stitute a science out of subjects in which there has 
never yet been any science.” (“On Oratory and 
Orators,” I, 41. (Trans. by J. S. Watson), Bell: 
London, 1891.) 

Now Clio is a Janus-like goddess in one respect: 
forward she looks and backward. Every historian, 





unless he be Dr. Dry-as-dust, cocks an eye at the road 
ahead. Dr. Brickman, while surveying past efforts of 
Clio’s acolytes—the halt, the dim-eyed, the gullible, 
the clear-sighted, the fleet, the skeptics among them— 
looks to a future full of worthier works that shal] 
truly be a light upon the pathway. 

The “Guide” is predicated upon the assumptions, 
among others, that the study of educational history 
should transcend the “professional aspect,” so often 
stressed; that it should be a means to growth in “sci- 
entific discipline”; and that the problem approach to 
historical study is far superior to the textbook method. 
(P. iv.) Textbooks, the author seems to say, now in 
an oblique and again in a direct fashion, have their 
uses and abuses, with too often an unhappy tipping 
of the balance in favor of the latter. Conning slender 
texts in pedagogical history, like the same process in 
other fields, is a mere cow-path to enlightenment. 
Everyone interested in an elevation of standards in 
American education must acclaim the design and the 
effort made by Brickman to broaden and straighten 
the road in this particular sector of it, even though 
some may differ with his views at certain points by 
the way. Those who have engaged in a more or less 
desultory fashion in investigation of educational his- 
tory will doubtless applaud the design and appreciate 
the effort most profoundly, for they must inevitably 
have a keener sense of the labor involved (the size of 
the book is deceptive) and a fuller comprehension of 
the significance of the author’s grasp of material, as 
well as of methodology, for future developments. 

The “Guide” deals chiefly with: aids to research, 
such as general histories, bibliographies, and encyclo- 
pedias of many kinds, source collections, indices, year- 
books, etc. (chapters two and three) ; various aspects 
of historical method and their application to the field 
of educational history (chapters four and five) ; note- 
taking, documentation, and presentation of the study 
(chapters six and seven). The meat of the volume is 
in these six chapters. Each of them will be useful to 
students and teachers in a variety of ways; the weight- 
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‘est ones, doubtless, are four and five (a half of the 
book), which deal with historical method and the ap- 
plication of its principles, wherein the author’s critical 
excellence reaches its highest point. Throughout 
chapters two to four, inclusive, the discussion of each 
topic is followed by pertinent examples (642 of them), 
To these samples, all of which 
are numbered, a four-page index furnishes guidance, 


: so that the seeker may readily find out if there is one 
> or more pieces of research covering a particular field. 


This is a unique feature. The brief first chapter con- 
cerns the use of the research method in teaching; the 
last one, also brief, deals with standards and evalua- 
tion of students’ reports. 

It is difficult, in a few hundred words, to appraise 
fully the significance of this many-sided little book. 
Its size will generally be deemed a virtue; it may well 
become The Student’s Friend. It may also serve ends 
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other than those contemplated by the author. Any 
reader will probably find some areas on which he 
would like more light, or more extensive coverage. 
Some would doubtless be willing to sacrifice the few 
initial pages, or perhaps the final ones, as too ele- 
mentary; yet these may prove very useful to begin- 
ners and a time-saver to instructors. A somewhat 
more detailed index would perhaps better serve the 
needs of some users; yet this, involving duplication of 
entries, would increase bulk. To satisfy all inquirers, 
in respect to coverage, would be likely to defeat the 
author’s purpose. Considering that purpose and 
judging the book in terms of it, Brickman has done 
an excellent job, and one that needed doing. The 
“Guide” will meet a long-felt need. It is well written. 
Careful proofreading has kept the text generally clear 
of typographical errors. One notes, however, a dis- 
crepancy of dates, 1724 and MDCCXIV. (P. 121.) 





ANOTHER COLD WAR 
In a recent issue of ScHOOL AND Society reference 


' was made to an attack on teachers colleges and schools 
- of education which appeared in an article published 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 
_ new and is being continued from other directions. In 
_ an address before the Texas Conference of College 
- Teachers of English, Roger P. McCutcheon, professor 


The line of attack is not 


of English and dean, Graduate School, Tulane Uni- 
versity, is reported to have criticized schools of educa- 


_ tion for regulations that hamper the study of English 


by high-school teachers. He declared: 


The schools of education have seized a stranglehold on 
the machinery by which our teachers are certified. 

They have utilized this control more often to insure 
adequate population in their education classes than to 
serve the best interests of our schools. 

For instance, in the State of Texas it is now virtually 
impossible for a high-school teacher of English to take a 
master’s degree with English as a major subject. The 
major must be in education, and the real reason for this 
iniquitous requirement is to provide a substantial if re- 
luetant class enrollment. 


Assuming that the charge against schools of educa- 
tion and teachers colleges is correct and that they have 
secured certification regulations favorable to them- 
selves, the result has not been achieved in a few years. 
The charge began to be made many years ago, but it 
would be difficult to discover any indications that those 
concerned with maintaining standards in English or 
in any other academic subject have done anything 
more to counter the situation than throw stones. 
Evidence for this apparent absence of concerted policy 
is given by Henry Grattan Doyle in an article in 


PMLA, February, 1950, with the significant title, 
“Edueational Trends: Including a Plea for the In- 
terest of the Research Scholar.” Dr. Doyle writes: 


I often wonder why research scholars in our various 
fields seem so unconscious of their almost complete de- 
pendence upon the schools for an adequate supply of 
qualified students, from among whom their successors as 
research specialists must come. The researchers’ inter- 
est in the schools should spring from idealistic and prac- 
tical motives alike; and it should be far more keen than 
it seems to be at present. 


Dr. Doyle would agree that the interest of special- 
ists should not be in securing a line of successors alone 
but also in preserving their subjects for their educa- 
tional values. Specialists, however, tend to become 
so immersed in their own fields of interest as to become 
myopic, and so they allow the case for education and 
values to go by default. A few years ago James B. 
Conant called for a truce between teachers colleges 
and academic specialists. The opportunity was not 
seized and the gap, judging from examples of recent 
pedagogical jargon, seems to be widening, to the ulti- 
mate detriment of both publie education and special- 
ized studies.—I. L. K. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CREATES AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Eart James McGratu, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, has announced the creation of a Council 
of Advisers, consisting of 25 educators, to represent 
the various levels and branches of the American edu- 
cational system. The council, according to Dr. Me- 
Grath, will advise him on the purposes, functions, 
and programs of the Office of Education and will aid 
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in interpreting the Office of Education to the pro- 
fession. The advisers will be able to help the com- 
missioner to see the office and its work in better per- 
spective and the educators of the country to under- 
stand and use the office. 

One of the immediate problems to be presented to 
the council will be to advise on the report, to be ready 
by October 1, by the Public Administration Service of 
the Public Administration Clearing House on a state- 
ment prepared by the Office of Education staff on the 
purposes and functions of the office. Other problems 
which arise and promise to be the most fruitful points 
of concentration of effort will be considered by the 
council. With the creation of this council the com- 
missioner will have the help and advice of a pro- 
fessional body as well as of the Citizens’ Federal 
Committee on Education, a body of laymen. 

The 25 educators invited to become members of the 
council are: 


E. H. Hopkins, vice-president, State College of Wash- 
ington (Pullman) ; James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University; Will C. Crawford, superintendent of schools, 
San Diego (Calif.) ; Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago; Andrew Holt, president, NEA; O. C. 
Carmichael, president, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Kirby Walker, superintendent 
of schools, Jackson (Miss.); A. B. Bonds, Jr., state 
commissioner of education, Arkansas; Wm. James Hag- 
gerty, president, State Teachers College (New Paltz, 
N. Y.); Paul Klapper, New York City School System; 
Wayne O. Reed, president, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Peru); Robert H. Wyatt, secretary, Indiana State 
Teachers Association, Indianapolis; Finis E. Engleman, 
state commissioner of education, Connecticut; Henry 
Hill, president, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville, Tenn.); Sarah Blanding, president, Vassar 
College; Benjamin E. Mays, president, Morehouse Col- 
lege (Atlanta); J. B. Perky, state supervisor of voca- 
tional education, Oklahoma; John W. Taylor, president, 
University of Louisville (Ky.); Mabel Studebaker, 
teacher, Erie (Pa.) High School; Ralph H. Woods, 
president, Murray (Ky.) State College; Alonzo Grace, 
chairman, department of education, the University of 
Chicago; Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester College 
(St. Paul, Minn.); Lee Thurston, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Michigan; J. L. Morrill, president, 
University of Minnesota; and John J. Desmond, com- 
missioner of education, Massachusetts. 
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A PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATON 
AccorDING to an announcement released by M. p 
Catherwood, dean, New York State School of Ip. 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, the 
first annual professional conference for teachers of 
industrial and technical education will be held on th 
campus, August 14-16. The New York State Edy. 
eation Department will co-operate in conducting th 
conference at which 150 teachers are expected to be 
in attendance. A. K. Getman, assistant state com. 
missioner for vocational education, has assisted in the 
development of the conference and in making arrange. 

ments. 

The purpose of the conference, says Lynn A. Emer. 
son, a professor in the department of industrial edu. 
cation of the school, “is to stimulate increased interest 
and leadership in the administrative aspects of in. 
dustrial- and technical-education programs.” Morn. 
ing and afternoon sessions will be devoted to discus. 
sions of co-operative and adult vocational education, 
methods of organizing such programs, the role of the 
teacher, changing patterns, and the future of voca- 
tional education. 


GRANTS FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

JosepH W. Barker, president, Research Corpora- 
tion, New York 17, has announced that the foundation 
has allocated nearly $250,000 for 83 grants-in-aid of 
research to colleges, universities, and scientific insti- 
tutions in 24 states and the District of Columbia. 
The awards, made under both the Research Corpora- 
tion general grants and the Frederick Gardner Cottrell 
grants to smaller institutions, bring to a total of about 
$550,000 the funds granted in the current fiscal year. 

Of the 64 Frederick Gardner Cottrell grants 31 are 
renewals on projects already being supported by foun- 
dation funds and 33 are new grants. The number of 
general grants made was 19, including new grants and 
renewals. 

Since 1912, when it was founded as a nonprofit 
organization, the corporation has distributed more 
than $5,000,000, including grants of the corporation- 
administered Williams-Waterman Fund, for grants- 
in-aid of scientific research, generally in the fields of 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and engineering, and 
for studies in the field of dietary deficiencies. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 24: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements ; 


Cornelius H. Siemens, director, Compton (Calif.) 





College, has been named president, Humboldt State 
College (Areata, Calif.). 
Charles P. Hogarth, for the past year vice-president 


and professor of psychology, Gulf Park College 
(Gulfport, Miss.), assumed new duties as president, 
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July 1, succeeding Richard G. Cox who was retired, 


June 30, after 29 years of service. 


Ralph E. Cleland, chairman of the department of 


‘potany, Indiana University, will succeed Stith Thomp- 


son as dean, Graduate School, when the latter retires 
from administrative duties at the close of the summer 
session. Dr. Thompson will remain on the staff as 
professor of English and folklore. Oscar O. Winther, 
assistant dean, will serve as acting dean until Dr. 
Cleland can complete some of his research and com- 
mitments to scientific organizations. 


Louise Troxell, dean of women, the University of 


® Wisconsin, has been given additional duties as asso- 


ciate director of student-personnel services and will 
work with J. Kenneth Little, director and university 
registrar. Vincente Zapata-Ortiz, professor of phar- 
macology, University of San Marcos (Lima, Peru), 
and Angel Valbuena Prat, professor of literature, 


' University of Murcia (Spain), have been appointed 


to visiting professorships for the coming academic 
The following were retired on June 30: Leon- 
ard R. Ingersoll, professor of physics (after 45 years 
of service); L. E. A. Kelso, professor of electrical 
engineering (after 38 years); John R. Price, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering (44 years); Paula 
Kittel, professor of German (22 years); and R. B. 


) Michell, professor of French (44 years). 


Harry H. Hess, professor of geology, Princeton 
University, who is on leave of absence serving as an 
exchange professor in the University of Capetown 
(South Africa), as reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
June 11, 1949, has been appointed chairman of the 
department to succeed Arthur Francis Buddington 
who has asked to be relieved of administrative duties 


after 14 years of service to devote full time to research 


and teaching. 


Matthew N. Chappell, senior staff psychologist, 


marketing and social research division, Psychological 


Corporation of New York City, will assume new duties 
in September as head of the department of psychology, 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). Other appointees 
include: Henry Wolf, in the department of mathe- 
matics; Tsung S. Chen, visiting assistant professor of 
physies; Yua-Li Wu, visiting assistant professor of 
economies; and instructors, John F. Hopkins (fine 
arts), Daniel Fusfeld (economies), William Dobriner 
(sociology), Esther Horowitz (speech), and Lucrecia 
Lopez (Spanish). 

Richard M. Matthews, partner of the firm of 
Matthews, Panariello and Co., 20 Broad Street, New 
York, sueceeded Paul E. Clark, July 5, as chairman of 
the department of accounting, Pace College (New 
York 7), upon the latter’s retirement after 33 years 
of service. 
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Gilmer Woods Callison has been named head of the 
division of agriculture, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College, 
and will assume his duties in September; Leroy A. 
Heckman has been appointed athletic coach and diree- 
tor of student activities. 


H. Murray Baylor, professor of piano, Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), has been appointed acting chairman 
of the department of music to serve during the leave 
of absence granted to Thomas W. Williams for grad- 
uate study during 1950-51. Robert M. MeCowen, 
assistant professor of music, Iowa State College 
(Ames), has been named instructor in music to handle 
vocal and choir work during Mr. Williams’s absence. 


Maurice F. Seay, formerly dean of the university, 
University of Kentucky, has assumed new duties as 
professor of educational administration, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The following associate professors have been pro- 
moted to full professorships in Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18): William R. Hogan (history), 
Isador Dyer (obstetrics), Lewis C. Thomas (medi- 
cine), and Richard H. Fogle (English, as of February 
1, 1951). Clarence E. Bonnet, professor of econom- 
ies, and Harry Miles Johnson, John Madison Fletcher 
Research Professor of Psychology, were retired on 
July 1 after 30 years and 12 years of service, re- 
spectively. 


Charles O. Lee, whose leave of absence from Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.) to serve as a visiting 
professor of pharmacy in the University of Puerto 
Rico (Rio Piedras) was reported in ScHooL AND 
Socrery, October 1, 1949, will resume his duties in 
Purdue University, September 1. 


Robert Epes Jones, professor of classical languages, 
University of Alabama, has been appointed professor 
of Latin, Randolph-Macon College (Ashland, Va.), 
to sueceed Edwin Winfield Bowen who will retire, 
September 1, after 56 years of service. 


Robert H. Mathewson, whose appointment as diree- 
tor, Veterans Guidance Administration Center, Har- 
vard University, was reported in ScHooL anp Society, 
June 9, 1945, has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion by the Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York and will conduct a program in the train- 
ing of guidance counselors in the four city colleges. 


Rabbi Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Congregation 
Emanu-El, New York City, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of homiletics and practical theology in the New 
York school of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion (New York and Cincinnati). 
Rabbi Ezra Spicehandler has been named instructor 
in Bible and Hebrew. In the Cincinnati division 


i 
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Abraham Cronbach, who had served as professor of 
Jewish social studies for 28 years, has been retired. 


Sidney S. Harcave, assistant professor of history and 
political science, Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. 
Y.), has been appointed lecturer in Russian history 
and research associate, Russian Research Center, Har- 
vard University. Francois Jean Parroux, of the fac- 
ulty of law, University of Paris, will give a course in 
political economy during the fall term, while Edward 
H. Chamberlin, professor of economics, will go to the 
University of Paris to give a course in economics. 
Harry B. Whittington, visiting lecturer in geology, 
was named to an associate professorship of geology, 
July 1. The following are among those who were 
retired at the close of the academic year: Henry B. 
Bigelow, Alexander Agassiz Professor of Zoology; 
Walter E. Clark, Wales Professor of Sanskrit; James 
L. Gamble, professor of pediatrics; Norman S. B. 
Gras, Isidor Straus Professor of Business History; 
William A. Hinton, clinical professor of bacteriology 
and immunology; Truman Lee Kelley, professor of 
education; Edmund M. Morgan, Royall Professor of 
Law; Bremer W. Pond, Charles Eliot Professor of 
Landseape Architecture; and Kurt H. Thoma, Charles 
A. Brackett Professor of Oral Pathology. 


German Arciniegas, internationally known historian, 
journalist, and educator of Colombia, is giving courses 
in Spanish literature during the summer session in 
the University of Michigan. 


Alexander Judson, professor of English, Indiana 
University, has been appointed visiting professor of 
English, Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School, to serve 
during the year’s leave of absence granted to Paul 
H. Kocher, professor of English, who will do research 
in the field of Elizabethan literature in the Huntington 
Library, San Marino (Calif.). 


Robert A. Hall, Jr., professor of linguistics, Cornell 
University, will serve as lecturer in general linguistics, 
with special emphasis on American achievement in this 
field during the war and postwar years, in the Univer- 
sity of Rome (Italy) for the 1950-51 academic year. 


Philip P. Wiener and John Lydenberg have been ap- 
pointed to visiting associate professorships in Seripps 
College (Claremont, Calif.). Dr. Wiener, associate 
professor of philosophy, City College (New York), 
will serve for the first semester during the sabbatical 
leave of absence granted to Clifford Leslie Barrett; 
Dr. Lydenberg, associate professor of history, Hobart 
College (Geneva, N. Y.), will conduct the courses of 
Henry F. May who has been granted leave of absence 
for the academic year to accept a teaching post in 
Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine). 


Edward C. Higbee, associate professor of geography, 
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Yale University, will assume new duties at the open. 
ing of the academic year as associate professor of 
geography, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 
The following have been promoted: to a full pro. 
fessorship, Richard Jewett Lougee (physiography). 
to an associate professorship, Robert Francis Camp. 
bell (American history); and to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, Howard K. Moore (English). 


Daniel D. McGarry and Theodore Askounes Ashford 
will take up new duties in Saint Louis University, 
August 1. Dr. McGarry, assistant professor of his. 
tory, Indiana University, has been named associate 
professor of history; Dr. Ashford, assistant professor 
of chemistry, the University of Chicago, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry and supervisor of the department’s 
program in teacher education. 


Werner A. Lutz, associate district secretary, Com- 
munity Service Society, New York City, has been 
appointed associate professor of social-case work, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland 6). The fol- 
lowing have been named to assistant professorships: 
Donald L. Thistlethwaite (psychology), Robert H. 
Stewart (speech), Mathews C. Waddell (mathe- 
matics), and Edward G. Evans, Jr. (music). 


Ardwin Joseph Dolio, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, has been promoted to 
an associate professorship. 


H. Logan Cobb, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of Spanish, University of Virginia, was 
reported in Scoot anp Socrery, November 1, 1947, 
has been named associate professor of modern lan- 
guages and literature, the James Millikin University 
(Decatur, Ill.), to sueceed Morris Bench who has 
resigned because of ill health. 


Arnold W. Green, assistant professor of sociology, 
the American University (Washington, D. C.), will 
assume new duties, September 1, as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, the Pennsylvania State College. 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Wagner College (Staten Island) and will assume 
their duties in September: associate professor of 
mathematics, Walter Rue Murray; assistant profes- 
sors, Gertrude Aull (psychology), Edith Schmitt 
(nursing), and Johann Schulz (chemistry) ; and in- 
structor in chemistry, Theodore A. Collins, Jr. Vin- 
cenza Mattiace, assistant professor of modern |lan- 
guages, and Paul J. Cavanaugh, lecturer in English, 
assumed their duties June 1. 


Jefferson D. Swinebroad, formerly chairman, School 
of Business and Economics, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity (Portales), assumed new duties at the opening 
of the summer term as associate professor of eco- 
nomics and business administration, Marietta (Ohio) 
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The following have received promotions: to 


associate professorships, Earl E. Bender (physics) 
and Paul J. Seyler (biology), and to an assistant 
professorship in sociology, Afife Sayin, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoo. AND Society, 
> August 13, 1949. 


Robert D. Wolff, associate professor of musie, 


j Carthage (Ill.) College, has been granted a sabbatical 
' leave of absence for advanced graduate study in 


> sacred music. 
ing in France. 


During the summer Mr. Wolff is study- 
He will spend the academic year at 


Union Theological Seminary (New York 27) in study 
for the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 


Lester N. Recktenwald, whose appointment as direc- 


tor, Veterans Advisement Center, Loyola University 


(New Orleans 18), was reported in SCHOOL AND 


| Society, December 24, 1949, has been named to an 


assistant professorship in the department of edu- 


' cation. 


Bruce C. Ogilvie, formerly assistant professor of 
geography, University of Georgia, will assume new 
duties, September 1, as assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, Chico (Calif.) State College. 


Charles J. G. Mayaud has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Franklin and Marshall 
College (Lancaster, Pa.). Glenn E. Miller, Jr., and 
Hugh A. Gault, have been appointed instructor in 
history and instructor in music, respectively. The 
following have been promoted: to the headship of the 
department of mathematics, Donald W. Western; to 
an associate professorship in English, Elias H. Phil- 
lips; and to assistant professorships, Vincent H. Haag 
and Joseph R. Holzinger (mathematics), Ezequiel A. 
Vieta (Spanish), and Don Yoder (religion). 


Carl T. Wise, principal, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Duluth (Minn.), was retired at the close of 
the school year after 32 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Vasil Obreshkove, professor of biology, Bard Col- 
lege (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), died of a heart 
attack, July 15, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Obresh- 
kove had served as assistant (1916-17), department 
of genetics, Carnegie Institution; assistant in zoology 
(1917-18, 1919-20), Harvard University; instructor 
in zoology (1920-22), assistant professor (1922-24), 
and associate professor (1924-25), Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University; head of the department of biology (1925- 
35), St. Stephen’s College, Columbia University; and 
professor of biology (since 1930), Bard College. 


Richmond Ames Montgomery, professor emeritus 
of homiletics, MeCormick Theological Seminary (Chi- 
cago), died, July 16, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
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Montgomery, who had held pastorates in Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Missouri (1896-1917), had served as 
president (1917-22), Parsons College (Fairfield, 
Iowa); president (1922-26), Centre College (Dan- 
ville, Ky.); president (1926), Kentucky College for 
Women (Danville); president (1926-32), Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary (Cincinnati, Ohio), later ineorpo- 
rated with McCormick Theological Seminary; and 
professor of missions and biography (1932-35) and 
professor of homiletics (1935-40), McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Martin Schutze, professor emeritus of German 
literature, the University of Chicago, died, July 19, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Bern in Germany, 
Dr. Schutze came to the United Staizs in 1891 and 
had taught at Northwestern University for one year 
before going to the University of Chicago in 1901, 
retiring in 1933. Dr. Schutze was a _ well-known 
author in the fields of 18th- and 19th-century litera- 
ture, poetry, and philosophy. 


Albert Riemenschneider, director emeritus of the 
Baldwin-Wallace College Conservatory of Music 
(Berea, Ohio), died, July 20, at the age of seventy- 
one years. Dr. Riemenschneider had served the Con- 
servatory of Music for 50 years before his retirement 
in 1947. 


RECENT ) | ; , 


ARMSBY, HENRY H. ‘‘A Survey of Co-operative En- 
gineering Edueation.’’ FSA, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1949, No. 15. “Pp. vi+66. Government Print- 
ing Olfice, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 

This bulletin presents an organized outline of the basic 
philosophy and objectives of a relatively new system of 
education and the values resulting from les operation. 


° 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. Selected Prose and 
Poetry. Pp. xxiii+485. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. 75 cents. 


Another in the Rinehart Editions, with an introduction by 
Reginald L. Cook. 





HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. Selected Tales and 
Sketches. Pp. xxx+410. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. 75 cents. 
Another in the Rinehart Editions, 
by Hyatt H. Waggoner. 


with an introduction 


JAMES, HENRY. Selected Short Stories. Pp. xxiv+ 
317. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 
1950. 75 cents. 

Another in the Rinehart Editions, with an introduction by 
Quentin Anderson. 
e 

‘1950 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 54. Pp. xiii+119. Educational 
Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 
1950. 

A report of the Spring, 1950, program, with foreword by 
Ben D. Wood, director of the bureau. 
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NORDIN, J. A., AND VIRGIL SALERA. Elementary 

Economics. Pp. xvi+844. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.50. 
The major emphasis here is on making economics under- 
standing realistic; in particular to make it easy and 
natural for students to visualize the essential decision- 
making processes in our society. 


Recommended Practice of Library Lighting. Pp. 16. 
Illustrated. Publication Office, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 1950. 
50 cents, quantity rates. 

Prepared by the society’s committee on library lighting. 
e 


SPECTHRIE, SAMUEL WALDO. Basic Cost Account- 
ing. Pp. xi+299. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
1950. $3.75. 

This is intended as a text for students of accounting and 
business who wish to learn the principles, procedures, and 
executive uses of manufacturing-cost accounting. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. ‘‘ Prejudice in Textbooks.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 160. Pp. 31. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1950. 20 cents. 

The study shows that the textbooks and courses of study 
are, with very few exceptions, free from international bias 
toward any group in the American population. It dis- 
closes, however, many instances of careless wording whrch 
tend to perpetuate antagonisms now current in American 
life. The pamphlet is a summary of the findings of a 


survey made under the sponsorship of the American Coy). 
cil on Education and published under the title, “Inte, 
group Relations in Teaching Materials.” 


SUMMERS, HARRISON BOYD, FOREST LIVIN@g 


WHAN, AND THOMAS ANDREW ROUSSE. Hoy 
to Debate: A Textbook for Beginners. Pp. 349. Th 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, Ney 
York 52. 1950. $2.75. 

A revised and enlarged edition presenting in nontechnica 
language those elements of debate theory and technique 
which have the greatest practical value for the beginner jp 
the field of formal and informal debate. 


TABA, HILDA, AND DEBORAH ELKINS. Wit 


Focus on Human Relations: A Story of an Eighth 
Grade. Pp. x+227. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950, 
$2.50. 

This book tells in detail what one teacher did—the methods 
she used—to discover the Fg es of her pupils and how 
to help them solve them. The sixth volume of the Work ip 
Progress series of Intergroup Education in Cooperating 


Schools. 
e 


The UNESCO Story: A Resource and Action Booklet 


for Organizations and Communities. Pp. 112. Illus ° 
trated. UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 

Copies of this booklet are being distributed through the 
staff to national organizations and individual leaders in the 
UNESCO program. A limited supply is available for other 
group leaders on request, 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College ta Sen, Sides THE TUITION PLAN 
The method by which more than 325 


University Elementary schools and colleges grant the conveni- 


ence of monthly payments while they 


vgn a — receive their tuition and other fees in 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., full at the beginning of the term. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker §-1228 The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 











A descriptive brochure will be sent 


The Hughes Teachers Agency to schools and colleges promptly upon 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. request. 





Dignified, professional, efficient service. 


Correspondence invited. Member THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
N. A. T. A. 
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